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of it, in the direction of its length, so that the larger ends of 
the rods would have overlapped each other about two inches, 
had they not been separated by the body of the instrument ; 
a small cord was then loosely wound round the ends of the 
rod and the included celt : when thus arranged, the smaller 
ends of the rods were brought together and tied, forming 
what sailors call a Spanish Windlass. The elasticity of the 
rods keeping a constant strain, makes a more effective handle 
than it would appear possible to form by ordinary tying, and 
with much less expense of time and trouble. The iron celt 
(No. 2) kindly given to Mr. Ball by Captain Adams, R.N., is 
fixed in the bend of a club formed like a Scotch golf stick ; 
by this arrangement, while the iron is so fixed that a stroke 
serves to make it only the faster, the effectiveness of the 
weapon is much increased by the weight of the knob at its 
end. The accompanying figures illustrate the foregoing. 

Mr. Ball observed that these were, he thought, proofs of 
the value of seeking explanation of antiquarian difficulties, 
by observing the analogies afforded by the less civilized por- 
tions of the human race, rather than by indulging in hypo- 
thetical fancies. 



Mr. Oldham read a brief notice of a stone with Ogham 
characters in the County of Waterford. 

The stone referred to (fig 1) is well known throughout that 
portion of the country, by the name of Ballyquin stone. It 
stands on the road to Curraghmore from Carrick-on-Suir, 
about three miles and a half from that town. This road is 
comparatively a new one, and the stone-has been left standing 
about three feet from the ditch on the south side. It is a 
single block of the hard and coarse red conglomerate, so 
abundant in the neighbourhood, and in the adjoining range 
of the Commeragh mountains. In height it is eight feet, and 
tapers gradually but irregularly from about four feet at the 
hase, to about one foot three inches at the top, and is about 
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one foot or a little more in average thickness. The sides of 
the stone are rough, and do not exhibit any trace of chisel- 
ling or tooling, further than possibly a rude dressing with 

Fig. t. 



the hammer ; but along the south east corner of the stone 
(as it now stands), and extending from the summit to near 
the base, are a series of Ogham characters of peculiar 
interest These have been carefully worked, the bottom of 
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the cuts or grooves which form them being quite smooth and 
even, notwithstanding the very unfavourable texture of the 
stone, composed as it is of pebbles varying in size, compo- 
sition, and hardness. Some of these markings or letters are 
imperfect, from injuries which the stone has received, or 
from wear by exposure, but the drawing (fig. 1) gives a 
tolerably accurate idea of its present state. 

This Ogham differs in some respects from any with which 
Mr. Oldham was acquainted. There is no combination of 
more than four letters or grooves in it, and if the corner of 
the stone be considered the centre line, to which these let- 
ters should be referred, several of them do not come up to 
that line, and in one case two appear interrupted or discon- 
tinued in the centre ; that is, there are portions of the cut 
or groove corresponding to each other at both ends, but they 
do not pass over the corner or central line. Mr. Oldham's 
object was, however, more particularly to add another to the 
collection of Ogham inscriptions, and thus increase the data 
from which some clue to these now unknown quantities might 
perhaps be obtained. He was the more anxious to do this, 
as this stone had been altogether omitted on the Ordnance 
Maps of the County of Waterford recently published. 

This stone is mentioned by Ryland in his History of Wa- 
terford, who merely notices the existence of some defaced 
markings. He alludes to the occurrence of caves in the 
fields adjoining. Ballyquin is also the name of the town- 
land in which the stone stands. 

Mr. Oldham also presented drawings of some Oghams now 
in the Cork Institution, and remarked how very desirable it 
was that they should be published at once, the originals 
being so liable to injury, either from accident or design. 
Fig. 2, is a block of sandstone, very rough and unhewn, the 
surface on which the letters or marks are cut being the only 
flat one on the stone. It is about four feet six inches in 
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length, of which the letters extend two feet ; one foot ten 
inches broad at the top, and tapers rudely to the base. 

Fig. 3. 
Fig. 2. 



Fig. 3 was " dug out of an ancient fort or rath at Burnt- 
fort, near Mallow, in the County of Cork, on the property of 
H. Purcell, Esq." It is of talcose mica slate, coarse-grained ; 
the broad face is exceedingly rough and uneven ; the nar- 
row one more smooth and regular, being the natural cleavage 
of the rock. It is nearly seven inches wide on the narrow 
side, and fifteen on the broad, and about five feet high along, 
being nearly a parallelogram. The cuttings are nearly 
similar throughout in depth and care of execution. 

Fig. 4 was found at Glounaglough, parish of Aghabolloge. 
The entire stone is five feet seven inches long ; eleven inches 
and a-half broad at top, and nearly nine at , the bottom. 
It is of a clayey-slate rock. The letters do not extend further 
down the stone than one foot ten inches ; it is nearly of the 
same thickness all through, forming a thin slab. On the face 
of the stone there are scrapings, and the lower letters are 
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not formed by a regular groove, as the upper are, but have 
all the characters of such scratches as would be formed on a 
stone by sharpening knives or other edged tools. 

Fig. 4. 

Fig 5. 



Fig. 5 is of sandstone, rudely chiselled on the faces and 
sides, and roughly rounded on the corners of the back, the 
back itself being flat. It is two feet eight inches high ; eleven 
inches and a-half at the broadest part, and about seven inches 
thick. In shape it has a rude resemblance to the ordinary 
form of a coffin. The letters are distinct grooves, but they 
do not appear to be all of the same age, as some are very 
evidently new or recent, and, as in Fig. 3, very similar to the 
scratches formed by sharpening tools. 

The Cork Institution is indebted to the zeal of Messrs. 
Windele and Abel for these valuable Ogham stones. 



Dr. Apjohn read a notice, by the Rev, Thomas Knox, on 
Cyanogen, as a Food for Plants. 



